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NOTES ON THE JUSTIFICATION OF INDUCTION 


IFFERENT philosophers have expressed different views, al- 

most always irreconcilable with one another, on the subject 
of induction; especially on that of its justification, or, as it is 
usually called, the problem of induction. In general terms, the 
problem may be put so: What is the justification of the belief that 
the future resembles the past, that the unobserved resembles the 
observed? Authors on induction seldom fail to stress the im- 
portance of inductive reasoning in science and everyday life, in- 
tending to indicate thereby the indispensability of some answer to 
the problem for an adequate theory of knowledge. 

It has often been repeated that an appeal to habit or animal 
faith would not provide an adequate solution. Recently many 
philosophers with scientific bent are of the opinion that the at- 
tempt to justify induction is futile, the problem of induction is 
a fictitious one, a general problem in its usual formulation does 
not exist. Nevertheless, they insist, it is not irrational to expect 
future experience to conform to the past: for when we come to 
define rationality we shall find that for us being rational entails 
being guided in a particular fashion by past experience. The 
genuine problem of induction, according to them, is to formulate 
scientific method and define the notion of rationality in accordance 
with science and common sense. Probably this kind of answer 
does not sound congenial to the majority of philosophers. None 
the less, it may be a piece of wise advice against overindulgence 
in fanciful speculations. 

Thoughtful scientists find the success of science hard to ex- 
plain. Some remark that the most mcomprehensible thing about 
the world is that it is comprehensible. Others tell us that there 
is inherent in nature a hidden harmony which reflects itself in our 
mind under the image of simple mathematical laws,—that is the 
reason why events in nature are predictable. 

Such answers do not seem to satisfy all serious thinkers. Ac- 
cordingly induction has been said to be the despair of philosophy. 
Occasionally antagonists of contemporary philosophy claim the 
situation a reductio ad absurdum of what they call the subjecti- 
vistic and empiricistic approach. Bertrand Russell grants it highly 
probable that there is nothing better to be done, but observes that 
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to attempt the possible which looks impossible is the summit of 
wisdom, that a passionate lover of knowledge will not give up the 
attempt until he has explored every avenue of escape. 

As a matter of fact, we do have competent scholars who at- 
tempt what looks impossible, proposing various elaborate solutions 
of the problem. Now and then one solution or another has at- 
tracted a considerable number of adherents. Notwithstanding, 
no solution seems to have enjoyed really wide acceptance, to say 
nothing of a unanimous approval. 

Presumably the disagreement in connection with these solutions 
is partly due to the fact that the problem in question usually does 
not receive exact formulation. Specifically, there are two points 
about which we are often not very clear: (a) what sort of thing 
is to be justified; (b) what kind of justification is asked for. 

Thus Keynes’s well-known principle of limited variety has 
been condemned as providing no satisfactory justification of in- 
duction on the ground that it makes ontological assertions of a 
- kind the truth of which we are unable to know with our ordinary 
means. If the condemnation is right, the reason for it may be 
specified by saying that Keynes did not give the right kind of 
justification, although his principle (if granted) does justify what 
we want to be justified. 

On the other hand, we may well agree that no sort of imagin- 
able experience could fail to afford a basis for intelligibility, that 
there will always be some discoverable order, some resemblance 
with the past, however the future may turn up. We may even 
agree to follow Kant and comment that, if objective validity of 
knowledge is to be possible at all, certain very general kinds of 
regularity must hold. Still that would not help much, unless we 
are able to determine how much regularity and order in future 
experiences is thereby guaranteed. For example, it may be asked: 
Is such regularity and order sufficient to ensure that the sun will 
very probably rise tomorrow? if so, how? It seems that we do 
want something more than the mere intelligibility of the future, 
we want success (in some sense) of our predictions. When we ask 
for a justification of induction, we are seeking a ground for our 
belief in the future success (in some sense) of our predictions. 

If we agree not to allow ontological assumptions and not to 
stop at a justification only of our belief in the intelligibility of 
the future, then the following conclusions reached by investiga- 
tion of careful students of induction seem to be indisputable.’ 


1¥For a thorough treatment of the points raised in the succeeding three 
paragraphs, cf. Professor C. D. Broad’s ‘‘Hr. von Wright on the Logic of In- 
duction,’’ Mind, Vol. LITI (1944), pp. 1-24, 97-119, 193-214, 
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In order to justify inductive reasoning, we may or may not 
insist that inductive generalizations can be established with theo- 
retical certainty. If we do so insist, we shall find ourselves unable 
to explain the possibility of future counter instances, unless we 
exclude it by reconstruing the inductive generalizations as ana- 
lytic statements. It is legitimate and may be convenient for one 
to single out certain inductive generalizations and reconstrue 
them as analytic statements. The only disadvantage is that a 
statement gives up its réle of empirical prediction the moment 
it accepts the privilege of being analytic. 

On the other hand, we may grant the lack of theoretical cer- 
tainty of inductive generalizations and attempt a justification by 
theorems of probability. These theorems seem to tell us that, in 
favorable circumstances, inductive generalizations can be justified 
with high probability. But this means nothing in particular until 
some interpretation has been put upon the notion of probability. 
Specifically, we may either adopt the frequency interpretation or 
adopt some non-frequency interpretation. If we take the latter 
alternative, we'shall.at no stage be able to pass from a certain fre- 
quency being overwhelmingly probable to it being overwhelmingly 
frequent. That is to say, on any non-frequency -nterpretation we 
have no guarantee that on the whole and in the long run the more 
probable alternative is the one that is more often realized. 

This latter condition is guaranteed analytically on the fre- 
quency interpretation. It is, however, to be noted, each of the 
crucial (for justifying induction) theorems of probability starts 
with a premise about the probability of events of a certain kind 
turning out in a certain way. Now, on the frequency interpre- 
tation, such premise is itself a statement about limiting frequency 


which is in turn either assumed as a hypothesis or established by 


inductive generalization. Hence, here again theorems of proba- 
bility can not supply a justification for inductive generalization 
in general. 

Thus, in either case, theorems of probability can alone provide 
no sufficient ground of induction. Attempts to justify induction 
by resorting to mathematics seem to be misled either by confusing 
different interpretations of the notion of probability or by intro- 
ducing new assumptions tacitly. 

Let us now turn to several plausible answers in the literature 
and see how far we can get. Consider first the following argument 
put forward by Professor D. C. Williams in his book on induction.” 


2 The Ground of Induction (Harvard, 1946); see especially Chapter 4.— 
Professor Lewis pursues reasoning along similar lines on pp. 272-275 of his 
new book An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (Open Court, 1946). But 
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Let R, say the class of rabbits, be a class of r members. Let ¢ 
be the number of the members of R& which have a specific property 
P, say whiteness. Suppose R’ be any 1r’-membered (0<?r’<r) 
subclass of R, and ¢’ be the number of the members of RF’ having 
the property P. Then the number 1 of r’-membered subclasses 
of R is given by Ci, X Cii',. From elementary algebra, we know 
that » is greatest when ?t’/r’ is nearest t/r. We also know that 
when r’ is large (in some sense yet to be specified) the number of 
those subclasses of R for which ?¢’/r’ is approximately (in some 
sense yet to be specified) equal to ¢/r is much greater than that of 
all the other classes put together. Hence, given empirically that 
#’ members in an 1r’-membered (r’ large) sample of RF have the 
property P, by proportional syllogism we are assured that it is 
highly probable that t/r is approximately equal to ?¢'/r’. This 
provides the desired principle of induction adequate to justify in- 
ductive reasoning. 

Thus; if we have observed r’ rabbits (r’ large) and found that ?’ 
of them are white, then it is highly probable that the ratio of the 
number of all white rabbits to that of all the rabbits is approxi- 
mately #'/r’. In particular, if, for example, r’ = 2500, we can 
reach our desired conclusion by the following proportional syllog- 
ism :— : 


Major premise: At least 68 per cent of the 2500-membered sub- 
classes of any R do not vary in composition from R by more 
than 1 per cent; 

Minor premise: R’ is a 2500-membered subclass of FR; 

Conclusion: There is at least a probability of .68 that |t/r — #’/r'| 
< 01. 


Therein the minor premise is guaranteed by our hypothesis, and the 
major premise is obtained by mathematical calculation. 

Professor Williams contends that his theory ‘‘ proves the juris- 
diction of inductive procedure over all the branches of philosophy 
as well as over the natural sciences, the professions, and common 
sense, and it guarantees the relevance of the content of any one 
of these fields to all the rest’’ (ibid., p. 202). However, to those 
long puzzled by the problem of induction, his whole argument may 
look like a justification of everything with nothing. They may 
suspect there must be something wrong with the argument. 

First let us ask what interpretation is put on probability by 
Professor Williams. Judging from his tireless attack on the 


it is interesting to note that there he does not use the argument to justify 
induction. On the contrary, he points out that it will have force only if some 
general ground for validity of induction is assumed beforehand. 
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frequency interpretation, we may presume some non-frequency 
interpretation is assumed. But if so, what guarantees induction to 
lead us more often to success than to disappointment,—¢ranted that 
we can justify inductive generalizations with high probability on 
some @ priori ground? Or is there a bridge between a priori prob- 
ability and frequency? It seems there is no such bridge, at least 
so long as we stick to a definite interpretation of probability. 

Suppose there be 10*° bags each containing 5000 balls. Suppose 
further we have observed 2500 balls from each bag and found all 
these 10° x 2500 balls white. Now we must admit it is logically 
possible that none of those unobserved 10?° x 2500 balls will turn 
up to be white. But the principle of induction established by Pro- 
fessor Williams assures us this is very, very improbable. The same 
principle also enables us to make many other probability judg- 
ments about the color of the unobserved balls of the 10° bags. In 
particular, take any one bag from these; we can judge it highly 
probable that at least some of the unobserved 2500 balls of it are 
white. Similarly with regard to any other such bag. And we can 
judge it overwhelmingly probable that at least some of the un- 
observed balls of at least some of the 10*° bags are white. 

Suppose the unexpected happens. We start to observe the 
remaining 10'° x 2500 balls and find none of them is white. What 
shall we say about our probability judgments made beforehand? 
If we adopt some non-frequency interpretation, we need not reject 
them as false. We may say merely that we are not lucky in this 
particular case. But suppose these be all the probability judg- 
ments we ever make on the principle in question, and accordingly 
all the highly probable alternatives are those not realized: we 
might still insist that our probable judgments are right relative 
to our knowledge at.the time. However, a principle of induction 
which might always lead to disappointment does not seem to be 
what is wanted. And yet it is difficult to see how the almost wholly 
mathematical proof of the principle could exclude a priori such 
possibility. 

To put the matter in another way: for our knowledge, between 
what is observed and what is unobserved, there is all the difference 
in the world. It is literally true, ‘‘The experienced species is 
peculiar in being experienced, but every species is peculiar in 
some respect’’ (ibid., p. 176). But this does not jmply that they 
are equally peculiar for our knowledge; for our knowledge, being 
experienced is a very peculiar peculiarity. God might neglect 
the human distinction between the past and the future, the known 
and the unknown; but we can not afford to do so. No a priori 
principle of indifference could assure us that it is equally prob- 
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able whether what is experienced should be experienced in the 
order it is actually experienced or in any one of the permutations 
of it,—unless we either beg the question by tacitly assuming some- 
thing to the effect that the future resembles the past or give up 
the claim that the more probable alternative is on the whole and 
in the long run more often realized. 

The previous proportional syllogism may be evaluated in one 
way or another according as we accept one interpretation or another 
of the notion of probability. On the frequency interpretation, 
the conclusion does not follow from the premises; while on any 
non-frequency interpretation, the conclusions reached in such 
fashion need not guarantee success, on the whole and in the long 
run, of our actions guided by them as predictions. In granting 
that we know a priori that a large sample very probably has nearly 
the same composition as the whole population, we must not forget 
that here what are known to be more probable need not be those 
which are on the whole and in the long run more often realized. 
Indeed, if we find consolation in the assurance of such a priori 

high probabilities, Professor Williams’s justification seems to be 
of the kind which can justify almost everything we may desire to 
justify. 

A more modest answer to the problem of induction is Professor 
Reichenbach’s widely known solution.* He maintains that to ob- 
tain such a solution we need only: prove two things: (i) the aim of 
induction is possible in the sense of not being proved to be im- 
possible; (ii) induction is the best means we have for attaining 
the aim. Foreseeing the future as aim of induction is determined 
by him as ‘‘to find series of events whose frequency of occurrence 
converges toward a limit’’ (p. 350). Then (i) is obviously true. 
Moreover, his theory, he tells us, provides a logical demonstration 
of (ii). Hence the solution is complete. 

Let h; be the frequency-ratio of events of the type A among a 
series of «1 events A and non-A. Professor Reichenbach formu- 
lates (on p. 340) the principle of induction by the following 
statement (1): For every s(s >), we assume that |h, — h,| <<, 
where ¢ is asmall number. Then he points out thaf this formula- 
tion is a necessary condition for the existence of a limit of the 
frequency near h, (p. 341). But the following does not appear 
very clear : What kind of number is 7? how small is e? A necessary 
condition of the existence of a limit of the frequency which speci- 
fies « and does not depend on any particular n seems to be the 


3 His theory was put forward in Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre and Ch. V of © 
Experience and Prediction. References of page numbers will be made to the 
second work. 
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following statement (2): For every 1, there is an e, such that for 

any s(s >), |hn —h,e| <en, and ¢, approaches 0 as n increases 
indefinitely. This is an analytic consequence of the assumption 
that the h-series of frequency-ratios does have a limit at all. 

But if we adopt statement (2) as our principle of induction, 
something which happens may look paradoxical. On the one hand, 
for any fixed k, however large it may be, the first k terms of 
the eseries of the «’s may be arbitrarily determined without 
affecting the mathematical truth of our principle. On the other 
hand, empirically we are always concerned with those «’s and 
h,’s for which some finite upper bound k can be found; what we 
are concerned with in practice is how the first k terms of the e-series 
are to be determined. In other words, this principle as it stands 
seems to guarantee no practical success whatsoever in our life; 
because, however our empirical findings at a stage may be, mathe- 
matically our principle is always compatible with the possibility 
that the actual limit differs from the frequency-ratio sound at the 
stage by some quantity no less than 49 (say) or even 44. 

Professor Reichenbach does not deny that ‘‘a series actually 
observable is always finite, of even a rather yestricted length, 
determined by the short duration of human lives.’’ He introduced 
“‘the term practical limit for a series showing a sufficient con- 
vergence within a domain accessible to human observations,’’ and 
tells us that his theory may be said to be concerned with a practical 
limit instead of a mathematical limit (pp. 360-362). 

Let us take an h-series of frequency-ratios with finitely many 
terms hi,-+:, hy. The statement (3) ‘‘For every j(j<k), there 
is an ¢; such that |h, — h;|<«¢;, where for every small 8( > 0), 
there is an J (l<k) such that «; < 8’’ is then necessarily true, see- 
ing that we may choose to give « the value 0. If we take state- 
ment (3) as a sufficient condition for the existence of a practical 
limit, it is an analytic truth that every h-series with finitely 
many terms has a practical limit. Such a notion of practical 
limit would be of little interest for us, because certainly from a 
principle of induction we want something more than the assurance 
of existence of such limits. 

We may require that only those h-series with accompanying 
e-series of a specific kind are to be said to possess a practical limit. 
For example we may require that for every i(t<k), « =0; or we 
may require that for every 7 (t<k), «<4; or we may require 
that for every 1(¢<k), «<1/t; and so on. Corresponding to 
every specification of the requisite e-series there is then a notion 
of practical limit. And if following Professor Reichenbach we 
introduce the term ‘‘predictable’’ ‘‘for a world which is suffi- 
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ciently ordered to enable us to construct series with a limit’’ (pp. 
350-351), then corresponding to every notion of a (practical) 
limit there will be a principle of induction which is expressed by 
statement (3) plus the corresponding condition on the admissible 
e-series. The applicability (at least to some h-series) of each such 
principle will be necessarily ensured by the assumption of pre- 
dictability (in the corresponding sense) of the world. 

In each case, it will be tautologous to say that, if the world is 
predictable, then the principle of induction has application. The 
problem of formulating the principle of induction becomes mainly 
a matter of choosing suitable definition of practical limit, which 
in turn is a matter of choosing a suitable condition for the ad- 
missible e-series. Probably past experience may help us in speci- 
fying the condition for the existence of a practical limit and de- 
termining thereby the notion of predictability as well as the 
principle of induction. Each principle of induction becomes then 
_ something like a scientific hypothesis about our future experience. 
When ‘‘the short duration of human lives’’ comes to an end, some 
higher spirit may observe that the human belief in the predicta- 
bility of the world turns out to be true (or false). 

Professor Reichenbach persistently repeats that his principle 
of induction is the best means we have for attaining the aim of 
induction. In what sense is it the best? It is analytically true 
that, if there exists a limit of the h-series, we may reach an hy 
arbitrarily near the limit by choosing a sufficiently large 1; 
though for a given small ¢«, assuming the existence of a limit of 
the h-series, we are yet unable to fix the value of n. If we con- 
sider an h-series of finite (yet undetermined for us) number of 
terms, probably we may call that principle of induction the best 
which uses the narrowest notion of (practical) limit (ie., the one 
for which the condition on the admissible e-series is the strongest) 
and yet turns out to be confirmed at the end of ‘‘the short dura- 
tion of human lives.’’ But, if so, we certainly do not know which 
is the best; because we do not know which specific principles of 
induction turn out to be confirmed in the end. 

The justification of induction given by Professor Lewis in his 
new book‘ seems to be along a different line. He appeals to our 


4An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. Professor Lewis’s justifica- 
tion is given principally in Chapter XI of the book. Note, however, the dis- 
cussion of probability in Chapter X has led him to conclude that the (ra- 
tional) ‘‘credibility of a statement ‘P’ coincides with the intent of ‘It is 
’ probable that P,’ in a sense of ‘probable’ which is commonly current and rep- 
resents the only basic meaning of ‘probable’ which it is necessary to consider’’ 
(p. 316). Hence in Chapter XI he uses ‘‘probable’’ and ‘‘credible’’ almost 
as synonyms. 
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everyday experience and common sense instead of mathematics. 
In what follows I will attempt a summary of Professor Lewis’s 
theory. Since, however, I am not sure I understand him at all, my, 
attempt will probably fall beside the mark. 

We have no logical guarantee that the alternative judged by 
us to be more probable is on the whole and in the long run the 
one which is more often realized. It is logically possible that this 
is not the case. It is logically possible that the majority of our 
present predictions in science about future experience will turn 
out to be discredited. We can not even adequately explain why 
natural laws have led to so much success so far, especially in view 
of the often very insufficient evidence on which the generalizations 
were based. If we think about it, this may appear to be the most 
incomprehensible thing about the world. In fact, it makes one 
feel better, one may resort to a hidden harmony inherent in na- 
ture for explanation. But so far as our empirical knowledge 
goes, it is certainly possible that the sun will not rise tomorrow. 
More than that, for example, I may judge that, because a certain 
visual doorknob-appearance S is presently and indubitably given, 
therefore if I initiate the proper groping motion A, the doorknob- 
contacting sensation EZ will follow; and yet possibly EZ will not 
follow A. It is logically possible that most of such highly prob- 
able everyday predictions of the form ‘‘If A, then E’’ will be 
falsified. 

The ‘epistemological problem of induction, however, is not and 
can not be to give a logical demonstration that such suppositions 
can not turn out to be true, that such logical possibilities are 
logically impossible. We must not expect to get a guarantee of 
general. success for our empirical predictions by resorting to 
formal logic or mathematics. More fundamental but perhaps less 
often observed than these particular predictions is our sense of 
fact, our sense of empirical reality. Any item of our sense of 
past fact is prima facie credible and probable; otherwise to say 
that one alternative is more or less probable than another would 
be meaningless for ws, because we would then have no criterion 
of the empirically real, no means of understanding what is meant 
by calling one alternative more probable. That empirical reality 
ean be known is an analytic statement which can only be repudi- 
ated on premises which already imply it. The possibility of 
knowledge of empirical reality is a prerequisite for the notion of 
probability to have any meaning at all. 

Any prediction ‘‘If A, then (probably) E’’ must inevitably 
be relative to what we know at present; while the knowing process 
must take place in the epistemological present,—a present in which 
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what is sensuously given is surrounded by or embedded in a mass 
of epistemically pertinent surrogates of past experience, in the 
form of memories or of the sense of past experience as having 
been so and so. Such mnemic preservation of past experience, 
its present-as-pastness, is constitutive of the world we live in. 

It is indeed logically conceivable we might be subject to per- 
sistent delusions, and what is remembered at every epistemolog- 
ical present might always be newly created in our mind at the 
moment by God. But the assertion of such possibility is at best a 
metaphysical thesis in the sense that it is in principle incapable 
of being either empirically verified or falsified. We have no ra- 
tional alternative but to presume that anything sensed as past is 
more probable than that which is incompatible with what is re- 

‘membered and that with respect to which memory is blank. 

Once initial prima facie credibility is granted the remembered 
“merely because remembered, it becomes comparatively easier to 
see this: When the whole range of empirical beliefs is taken into 
account, all of them more or less dependent upon memorial knowl- 
edge, we find that those which are most credible can be assured 
by their mutual support, or, to use Professor Lewis’s special 
terminology, by their congruence. An examination of concrete 
examples reveals the fact that a body of empirical beliefs, each of 
which is less than certain and no one of which can be substantiated 
on empirically certain ground, may nevertheless be established as 
credible by their relation to one another; the conjoint truth of 
some—and perhaps a relatively few—in a congruent set of state- 
ments may be sufficient to establish a high probability of some 
other, or. perhaps all of the others, even though no single -one of 
the items thus conjoined would be particularly good evidence of 
anything in question. If several relatively unreliable witnesses 
independently tell the same circumstantial story, then the con- 
gruence of the reports establishes a high probability of what they 
agree upon; for on any other hypothesis than that of truth telling, 
this agreement is highly unlikely. Such considerations account for 
the usually very high credibility of our everyday beliefs. 


Hao Wane 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





WE CALL IT MIND 


MID the massive doings of the dinosaurs, the monstrous acts of 

the behemoth mastodons, and the never-ceasing animal strug- 

gle to survive, it was a happy hit of evolution’s endless variations 
that emancipated man. Tooth and claw and fang ruled the long 
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ages of brute force. Only an accident, an incident, turned a sharp 
corner in evolution. A white-flag tail, an attitude, a gesture, the 
song of a bird, an insufflation of satisfaction, an animal grunt, 
simian chatter, turned the bloody struggle into a playful codpera- 
tive technique of living. 

An insignificant five-fingered quadruped, haunched on his hind 
feet, held the nut in his fingers, and cracked it with his teeth: the 
first diagonal step from the horizontal quadrupedal to the vertical 
bipedal human stature. Swinging through the trees, clasping, 
grasping, rasping one thing against another, developed the oppos- 
able thumb. Running, leaping, defending a pou sto, developed 
the plantigrade foot. An erect stature released the arms and 
hands. Freed arms and hands released the muzzle from the neces- 
sity of tearing the enemy to pieces with his teeth. A released snout 
and mouth freed the larynx from the mere grunt and snarl to 
become a manipulator of vowel-sounds. The human biped finally 
found a vocal symbol for himself and for the other fellow. 

When homo alalus began to turn his simian chatter into conso- 
nantal modifications of the vowel-sounds, resulting in articulate 
vocal signs and signals, then a new world began to emerge, for now 
the groping creature began to live in terms of the past, in terms of 
absent objects and distant events, and a future was born of an 
idealized present and past. He began to live in terms of condi- 
tions and consequences. Everything, as Vaihinger said, became 
as if. A phantasy world was born as those activating hormones, 
those catalyzing vitamins, those zipping enzymes, those assimilating 
amino-acids, swept the association-areas of the cortex with an en- 
riched blood-stream and evoked images, pictures, symbols, surro- 
gates, in place of the uneventful reflexes of an instinctive life. 
Consciousness and attention flashed forth in every critical situa- 
tion, not as an immaterial entity, but as the tensional codperative 
together-knowing of creatures living in a pack, a herd, the family, 
the group. These derivative secondary attitudes and acts of the 
minor muscles of gesture and speech, now directing and controlling 
the primary fundamental behavior of the gross and major muscles, 
became of supreme importance in the life of the individual and 
the social whole. The indicative gestures, tones, signals, signs, 
symbols, guided the conduct of both the individual and the group. 
Voealization, now articulate, informative, and communicative, be- 
came an important factor in social organization. A codperative 
symbiotic intercurrent selfhood took the place of the competitive 
struggle for existence. Sensorimotor strains of adjustment and 
adaptation culminated in habits of attention. Gross sensual tha- 
lamic floods of feeling became canalized by the envisioned images 
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of conditions and results. Emotions became harnessed in the serv- 
ice of hallucinated episodes. The animal became human. He 


lived, not merely on the knife-edge of the present, but in a burgeon- 
ing past and an alluring future. 


Half made of earth, unearthlike in desires, 
An uncouth struggling shape aspires; 

Beats down the brutish prison bars, 

And reaches out in mute entreaty to the stars. 


It is difficult to give a behaviorist account of the origin 
of our secondary behavior, once called mental, without invoking 
many of the implications of a mentalistic metaphysics. But the fact 
is we are rapidly outliving our language in respect to much of the 
matter-mind controversy, since the dualistic and parallelistic dicho- 
tomy of our existence is no longer relevant. Everything is born 
and develops within the one actuality we know: a dynamic cosmic 
universe of energies, omnipotent, omnipresent, and, in the course 
of time, through science and codperative endeavor, perhaps omnis- 
cient and omnibenevolent. Just as we have outlived the indivisible 
atom, so we are outliving that traditional enigma: 


What is matter? Never mind. 
What is mind? No matter. 


‘*Mind what you are doing’’ means focus your minor muscles on — 
what your major muscles are doing. ‘‘Mind’’ing what you are. 
doing means convergence of the eye-muscles, focusing the lenses, | 
frowning perhaps, compressing the lips, momentarily suspending | 
the breath, invoking all those repressed speech-reactions we call 
thinking by recalling words, gestures, situations, conditions, conse- 
quences, for determining the precise circumstances for the present 
impending deed. In other words, do with that deliberative minor 
technique we call thinking before you do with those major overt 
acts we call the deed itself. Be human before you perform any 
animal act. Look before you jump. Analyze before you cate- 
gorize. Deliberate before you execute. Think before you do. 
That is, do tentatively with the minor muscles before you do overtly 
and finally with the major ones. Study the calendar, the telephone 
book, the encyclopedia, and, if necessary, the dictionary, before 
you commit yourself. That is what is meant by the mental or 
secondary behavior. The human rehearses what he does before the 
curtain goes up. Of course, our primary behavior is not confined 
to the major muscles. We can scream, cry, yell with our minor 
muscles; we can even think wildly, befuddling our fellow humans; 
but, this is animal, not human behavior. On the other hand, we 
can not do much technical thinking with our major muscles, only 
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that practical primitive so-called thinking the animals do, more 
accurately called the conditioned reflex. 

Also, as an illustration, consider what is called ‘‘Love in Ab- 
sentia:”’ 

There you are; there, not here. If only you were here! But 
you are there, and I am there too (mentally, we call it). No ani- 
mal can do it as man can, with his minor muscles. When you are 
absent, distant, remote, there not here, my vocal cords vibrate, my 
diaphragm supports a column of air; my lips, tongue, teeth, shape 
the vowel-sounds into consonantal signs and signals we call words. 
_ These articulate symbols are saturated with you. Reminiscent of 
past hours together, anticipative of future episodes, my minor 
muscles of speaking and writing, and that sub-vocal pattern of 
inhibited acts called attitudes (feeling and ‘thinking) keep you 
constantly present in your absence, here with me while you are 
there. We are together vicariously in terms of all the attitudes, 
the suppressed urgencies and desires, the longings, the lingering 
images, phantasies, and idealizations of each other. We triumph 
over time and space. We call it mental, psychical, spiritual. 
But it is just the secondary behavior of our minor muscles con- 
trolling and guiding the primary behavior of our major ones. It 
is but our indwelling organic reverberations of the past and sym- 
bolizations of the future which bring us together. Every past 
act and every future episode, involving the rhythmic whole of 
our conduct, is here represented by these minor muscles, by these 
hormonic harmonies, these glandular stirrings, these tentative deeds, 
these attenuated desires and drives, by this present intensive sym- 
bolic self which envisions you here with me. It is just enjoying 
- you in your absence as if you were present. It is accumulating 

all the words and images which symbolize you in this phantasy 
world of mine. All the major acts of living can be reénacted in 
this miniature theatre of the minor muscles. I am related to you 
with all my primary and secondary behavior; with my major and 
my minor muscles; with my glands, my breathing, my blood- 
stream; my nerve-paths, my autonomic ganglia; my cervical, car- 
diac, solar, lumbar, pelvic plexuses; with my sensory and motor 
centers in the cortex; with my association-areas, and all the 
synapses. I am related to you with the old and the new brain: 
with every movement I make, every gesture, every word I utter, 
every sub-vocal thought I think, every urgency, appetite, desire, 
and drive. Science is just our minor muscular activities con- 
trolling our major ones; we call it method, technology. 

Most of the so-called psychoses and mental deviations are due 
merely to defects and failures in the codrdination of our secon- 
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dary behavior: our speaking, writing, reading, listening, seeing, 
and, especially, in that sub-verbal speaking we call thinking. 
Our frustrations and quandaries are chiefly in that sphere, largely 
because our technique in this field is amateurish and inadequate. 
When you view the imperfect character of our elementary and 
secondary education, it is no wonder that so many suffer from 
so-called mental diseases. Our politics, our ethics, our economics, 
our religion, all of which instead of fighting it out have been built 
up in terms of our secondary behavior, are still in a state of con- 
fusion. The relation of our secondary behavior in relation to 
agriculture, when we read technical works on the subject, listen 
to agricultural experts, have the soil tested, and employ the re- 
sults of the most recent experiments in the field of hybrid plant 
types,—when we proceed in this way, there is no frustration and 
no real failure, whatever the financial status of the enterprise. 
But in the fields of politics, ethics, economics, and religion, we 
do not dig down to the facts, to experimental tests, and techno- 
logical procedures. Instead, we flounder about among the tra- 
ditional ‘‘isms’’ and ‘‘ologies’’ and carry on our discussions in 
terms of ambiguous categories and recriminating smear-words. 
Our confusion is due to the fact that we have not employed our 
secondary behavior technologies in dealing with these problems, 
as we do in the fields of theoretical and applied science. Our 
democracy is not based on a technical analysis of the social situa- 
tion. It is a melange of slogans, loyalties, and patriotisms. 
Voting formally and celebrating the Fourth of July is a mere 
glamor-reaction to the facts. Our so-called democracy has only 
begun to deal with its problems in terms of that technique of the 
minor muscles which we call scientific thinking. 

Nature hit upon happiness to perpetuate the race and upon the 
significant symbol to transform the instinctive animal into the 
intelligent human. In the historical dualism that has so influenced 
our thinking, matter was assigned to science. But science, with her 
experimental tests, has outlived matter and materialism. Science 
deals, not with an abstraction called matter, but with the concrete 
actuality of existence which, during the past half-century, has 
been shown to be not an ontological entity, known as the indivisible 
atom, but a system of cosmic energies, potent and indefinably 
variable in its progressive evolution. 

With our minor musculatures of speaking and that sub-vocal 
speaking we call thinking, we have mastered the technique of con- 
trolling the major overt acts we call the conduct of life. By 
thoughtful observation and experiment we have come to live in a 
super-environment of our own fabrication: a phantasy world, a 
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world of values grounded in a world of facts, a world of conscious 
codperative endeavor which we call method, a world of instru- 
mental technologies to perfect our idealized ideologies. Man no 
longer worships a legendary deity; his ethics is based in his social 
technics; his logic is a multiordinal hierarchy of abstractions; his 
philosophy is based in science—an empirical naturalism; his art 
is the culmination of his competitive struggle for the best. We 
are learning to idealize the actual and to actualize the ideal. It 
is one world. Its dualities, its trinities, its infinities, are methodo- 
logical, not ontological. By a chain-reaction, some day, we may 
control evolution itself, do away with death, guide the star-suns 
through the Milky Way, and travel with the speed of light from 
one island-universe to another. It is an electronic and radionic 
age. Political controversies will seem like the snarling of dogs, 
the howling of hyenas. We will be living in a world of technolog- 
ical knowledge, codperatively administered, and esthetically ap- 
preciated by all. 


H. HeatH BawpDEN 
ESsconDIpo, CALIFORNIA 
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A Kierkegaard Anthology. Edited by Ropert BrReTaLu. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1946. xxviii + 487 pp. $5.00. 


Existentialism. JEaN-PauL Sartre. Translated from the French 


by Bernard Frechtman. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1947. 92 pp. $2.75. . 


‘What Is Existentialism? Wrutiam Barrett. (P.R. Series No. 2.) 
New York: Partisan Review. 1947. 64 pp. $.50. 


The discovery of the works of Kierkegaard in the twentieth cen- 
tury is the tap-root of two divergent schools of contemporary ex- 
istentialism. With the first of these, the so-called neo-orthodox 
movement in Christian theology, we are not here primarily con- 
cerned, The other, the current secular existentialist movement, 
has served to make Kierkegaard’s name familiar, ironically enough, 
in popular picture magazines, in cocktail lounges, in avant-garde 
literary reviews, as well as in academic lecture halls. When ex- 
istentialism first became news, chiefly through the agency of M. 
Sartre and his French colleagues, it was a common observation of 
professional philosophers that here was a typical post-war phe- 
nomenon, a literary cult, a fad, which would sputter out as igno- 
miniously as its rise had been spectacular. It is too early as yet 
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confidently to assess the significance of existentialism in its newest 
dress. There is still too much effervescence to discern its essence. 
But this much we know. It has heavy roots in nineteenth-century 
thought, it is fumbling for a new interpretation of man amidst the 
convulsive disturbances of modern times, and it is the only credo 
which has thus far inspired a literary renewal in the shattered 
countries of Europe. In view of these facts it can not be ignored, 
simply. : 

In the light of these circumstances one is disposed to welcome 
the appearance of an anthology of Kierkegaard’s works and two 
slender books about existentialism. The sharpest contour arising 
from the juxtaposition of these books is existentialism’s radical 
search for human freedom. This is its deepest motive, deeper than 
the subjectivism and irrationalism by which it is more often char- 
acterized. The existentialists ignore the traditional arguments for 
the freedom of the will and begin anew by positing the concrete 
freedom of the individual as a new and radical first principle of 
philosophy. We are freedom, for better or for worse. More 
often, it seems, for the worse. The existentialists do not glory in 
the possession of freedom. They see it as a problem—the life- 
problem, in fact. This is the basis of that curious linkage of free- 
dom with the tragic sense of life that is so characteristic of ex- 
istentialism. 

A Kverkegaard Anthology, skillfully edited by Robert Bretall, 
will be welcomed by those who desire an acquaintance with the full 
range of Kierkegaard’s works. The Kierkegaard student may also 
enjoy in it the experience of consorting once again with favorite 
passages. The selections provide a good sample of his trenchant 
insights into the demonic and spiritual deeps of the human soul, 
and enough variety to impress the reader with his extraordinary 
virtuosity and versatility. Because the enjoyment of Kierkegaard 
is a peculiarly subjective matter, every reader will doubtless miss 
this or that favorite passage. But since Kierkegaard is always 
concerned with one and the same problem, the choice of selections 
is largely a matter of taste. The editor wisely decided to present 
the selections in the chronological order of publication instead of 
trying to force this ubiquitous material into an alien, systematic 
mold. The helpful introductions accompanying the selections are 
unincumbered by that yeasty enthusiasm that characterizes some 
of the writing about Kierkegaard. 

The Anthology embraces selections from all of Kierkegaard’s 
chief works including the Journals. Among them are three pas- 
sages of special interest now in connection with the controversy over 
existentialism. The first of these is the group from Lither/Or, 
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Kierkegaard’s answer to Hegel’s endless dialectic, which bespeaks 
the modernism of Kierkegaard’s analysis. Passages descriptive 
of types of esthetic existence are followed by some pages from 
‘*EKquilibrium,’’ depicting the individual as he confronts his fate- 
ful, personal either/or. The free man, torn between ethical and 
esthetic alternatives, must choose what sort of being he will be. 
Like James’s ‘‘will to believe,’’ Kierkegaard’s ‘‘choice of one- 
self’’ is a decision that is decisive for the content and power of the 
choosing personality. ‘‘In making a choice it is not so much a 
question of choosing the right as of the energy, the earnestness, the 
pathos with which one chooses’’ (p. 106). Thereby the person- 
ality is ‘‘consolidated’’ and consecrated; and if a man has chosen 
the wrong he will discover this by reason of the energy with which 
he chose. There is no escape. Not to choose is still a choice. It 
must be done ‘‘in passion’’ if it is to be decisive. This point is the 
fulcrum for contemporary existentialism. 

Two other passages that may be singled out concern one of the 
unresolved tensions of Kierkegaard’s thought. In the passage from 
The Present Age he vents his spleen on the common man (‘‘the 
cipher in the crowd’’), on bourgeois happiness, on collective wel- 
fare, progress, and democracy. These strictures stamp him as an 
arch-conservative and, one is tempted to say, a misanthrope. De- 
spite his own preoccupation with romantic love, there is something 
peculiarly loveless and morbid about his conception of the ordi- 
nary, banal man whom he loathed. However, implications of quite 
another sort flow from the selections drawn from The Works of 
Love, which opens the door to a humane, Christian ethic of charity, 
neighborliness, and forgiveness. This aspect of Kierkegaard’s 
thought rests on his theology and is less spectacular and less well 
known than his denunciatory moods. 

Contemporary secular (‘‘atheistic,’’ in Sartre’s designation) 
existentialism has appropriated Kierkegaard’s dubious appraisal 
of man, but rejects his conception of the saving leap into the In- 
finite and with it the doctrine of healing love. The result is a 
truncated, negative mode of thought that embodies all the mor- 
bidity, arbitrariness, subjectivity, and radical anti-rationalism of 
Kierkegaard, without defining any point of reference outside of 
the individual. And in this radical ‘‘humanism’’ the introspec- 
tive analysis of the melancholy passions masquerades as a new 
ethics. 

It is against criticisms such as these that the high-priest of cur- 
rent French existentialism sets out to defend his system in the 
brief polemical essay which his American publishers have preten- 
tiously entitled Existentialism. It is a translation of a popular 
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lecture given by M. Sartre in 1945 in Paris, padded out with the 
transcript of an ensuing discussion chiefly between M. Sartre and 
M. Naville, a Marxist. Although the essay is untechnical, it is not 
very illuminating to the uninitiated, since it subordinates exposi- 
tion to defense. But for those who have a smattering of existenial- 
ism it offers some interesting fare, even though it does not deepen 
the connotation of existentialism. 

The author professes to be disturbed over the misconceptions 
of the new movement in Marxist, Catholic, Protestant, and popular 
circles, and proposes to set them straight. He explains that all 
forms of existentialism, Christian as well as atheistic, begin in 
subjectivity, that is, in the premise that in man being precedes 
essence. Unlike mere things, man is what he makes of himself. 
This entails the rejection of every fixed conception of human na- 
ture, of determinism, and of an all-disposing God. ‘‘If God did 
exist, that would change nothing’’ (p. 61). In M. Sartre’s view, 
the ultimate form of existentialism is atheistic. 

The author propounds replies to those of his critics who have 
charged his school with being morbid, quietistic, arbitrary, and 
ego-centric. When the existentialist says that man is responsible 
for himself, he means that he is responsible for all men. The 
recognition of this enormous responsibility is the source of the 
anguish, forlornness, and despair suffered by the sensitive individ- 
ual. It is the anguish of the man of action desperately aware that 
he must choose and act, alone and without God’s help. ‘‘Man is 
condemned to be free’’ (p. 27). No one can tell the individual 
what he must do or what he must be. And since moral values are 
general and vague, ‘‘the only thing left to us is to trust our in- 
stincts’’ (p. 31) and choose and act, since a person must first in- 
volve himself before he can confirm or define any value. ‘‘There 
is no reality except in action’’ (p. 37) ; ‘‘a man is nothing else than 
a series of undertakings’’ (p. 39). To speak of a person being 
potentially this or that is nonsense; it is to mistake an abstract 
possibility for a concrete actuality. 

Thus M. Sartre attempts to side-step all the morally anarchical 
implications commonly attributed to subjectivism. While he de- 
nies the existence of a concrete universal ethic, there is, he admits, 
a universal human condition which each unique individual must 
take into account. I build the universal in choosing myself. Con- 
sequently, the individual configuration is of universal value. 
Moral choice is analogous to a work of art. No one can tell the 
artist what he ought to paint; and, just so, we can not decide a 
priort what ought to be done or what sort of persons we should be. 
Nevertheless, we can pass judgment on acts. We can judge 
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whether a choice of involvement rests on error—that is, a failure 
to see things as they are—or on truth. Beyond that, moreover, 
the existentialist may condemn dishonest choice because it belies 
‘the complete freedom of involvement.’’ The author assails the 
‘‘dishonesty’’ of those who take refuge in principles, determinism, 
the power of their passions, circumstances, etc. Sincere involve- 
ment and fearless honesty are the basic virtues. Thus emerges 
‘‘a universal form of ethics,’’ although the content is variable. 
This is M. Sartre’s ‘‘existentialist humanism.’’ 

In the concluding discussion a Marxist denounces Sartre’s 
system as a desperate attempt to resurrect moribund liberalism 
by substituting a miserable ‘‘human condition’’ for a scientific 
account of human nature coupled with an objective program of so- 
cial action. in reply Sartre does little more than reiterate his previ- 
ous defense, and the argument ends weakly in a stalemate of irre- 
concilable first principles. 

It would be palpably unfair to compare M. Sartre’s popular 
lecture (we do not as yet have a translation of his definitive 
treatise, L’Etre et le Néant) with Kierkegaard’s dense, thick-run- 
ning books. But the evidence at hand permits of no other conclu- 
sion than that French existentialism is mainly a literary curiosity, 
a mood and a pose, rather than a full-fledged philosophy. But it is 
a symptom of the seismic upheavals in the modern soul. 

Mr. Barrett’s book, What is Existentialism?, traces certain de- 
velopments in the recent history of ideas in a mood of dramatic 
foreboding. It is essentially a bundle of notes, an outline sketch 
of a thesis deserving of a life-time of study and thought. This is 
not to condemn the book. Mr. Barrett, an associate editor of the 
Partisan Review, thinks in print about a big theme in a rambling 
sort of way; but his thoughts are of a sort that are bound to set 
the reader thinking too. And what better purpose can a book 
serve? 

His thesis is that Dostoevsky’s ‘‘Underground Man’’—the bad 
breath behind the forced smile and clear, even teeth of twentieth- 
century man—has found his philosophic voice in existentialism. 
Since the Underground Man ‘‘carries the explosive charge of his 
freedom’’ (p. 62), the problem is to find for him ‘‘the least destruc- 
tive and most valuable levels at which to release his aggressions’’ 
(p. 63). The author proposes no program, but is content to look 
into historical origins and scout the human situation today. 

In the opening chapter he proclaims that existentialism is no 
longer an affair of isolated schools or figures but involves nothing 
less than ‘‘the whole Western mind—Europe and America—bend- 
ing before a new climate of opinion’’ (p. 9). It marks the death 
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and burial of Descartes with his intellectualism, dualism, and mis- 
placed concreteness. The new orientation rests on ‘‘the search 
for the concrete,’’ which has given rise to ‘‘a vast extension of 
concrete data.’’ Among the grave-diggers of Descartes Mr. Bar- 
rett identifies Pascal, Hegel (in his phenomenological moments), 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Jaspers, Dilthey, Bergson, - 
James, and Dewey (in his stress on the existential context). An 
‘‘Imaginary Conversation’? between Whitehead and Heidegger 
reveals both searching for concreteness and adequacy, but dis- 
agreeing as to where these are located ; the former looks to immedi- 
ate feeling, while the latter, seeing the given always turning again 
into the abstract, concludes that human existence alone is pour sot. 

After these breath-taking generalizations, Mr. Barrett examines 
existentialism’s struggle to become a system, choosing Heidegger’s 
Being and Time as the high-water mark of this development. But 
he takes Heidegger to task for investing his description of ‘‘au- 
thentic existence’’ with a number of unresolved tensions, the con- 
sequence of an attempt to incorporate incompatible strands of 
thought, Greek and modern. The net effect is that the existing 
individual slips away again through the meshes of an eclectic 
ontology. Pascal and Kierkegaard, the author concludes, were 
better existentialists than Heidegger, who, in his final reversion to 
pre-Socratic thought, signalized the overripeness, the second child- 
hood as it were, of Western culture. 

On this slender thread of construction the author appends, in 
the last chapter, some remarks on the state of the arts and human 
institutions. Morbidity, anxiety, discord, the naked ego—these are 
the subjects of modern art. Society is witnessing the rapid collapse 
of bourgeois institutions accompanied by the growth of nihilism, the 
convulsive effects of uncontrolled technology, the decay of religion, 
’ romantic revolt, and escapism. 

And what of the future? ‘‘Now a new step is being taken: it 
is proposed to place this creature [Underground Man] with all his 
explosive liberty at the very center of philosophy itself. It will 
be interesting to see what comes of this’’ (p. 63). Interesting, 
one suspects, as a machine-gun in the hands of a baboon is interest- 
ing! The essay ends on this mixed note of hope and apprehension. 

The inability of existentialism to stand as a modern philosophy 
is evident from these books. It is without a philosophy of nature 
and it permanently ‘‘brackets’’ every form of causality, natural 
and historical. Kierkegaard understood that existentialism can 
never be a system, modern efforts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It denies the transpersonal validity of constructive principles and 
objective values. It is essentially a protest, a declaration of inde- 
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pendence from the bondage of life to machines, traditions, ideolo- 
gies, abstractions, the fatalism of history. But a declaration of 
independence must, in the course of time, be followed by a consti- 
tution, if freedom is not to vanish in anarchy or succumb impo- 
tently to fanaticism. But such a constitution the existentialists 
are not in a position to supply. To be sure, no philosophy of the 
future can afford to ignore the data dredged up by the existential- 
ists. And it will be no mean accomplishment if existentialism 
helps agonized modern man to see that he is free in this world of 
his own making, and what that freedom entails. But unless that 
sense of freedom is accompanied by the less spectacular labor of 
defining the concrete sharable objectives of free men, it will only 
be a leap from the frying pan into the fire. 

In the absence of any interpersonal scheme of values the last 
court of appeal of the existentialist is ‘‘instincts’’ and irrational 
will. But is the way of reason so thoroughly discredited that we 
have no option but to surrender life to instinct? Under the stress 
of tragic events we have become conscious of the fact that the 
veneer of reason and civilization is still very brittle and thin. 
And so despair has once again become fashionable. In a curiously 
inverted way the existentialists are abandoning themselves, despite 
their ‘‘principles,’’ to the rhythm of historical forces, as they con- 
ceive these. Even the existentialists can not escape history. 


Orto F. KRAvUSHAAR 
Smita COLLEGE 
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The Censoring of Diderot’s Encyclopédie and the Re-established 
‘Text. Dovucauas H. Gorpon and Norman L. Torrey. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1947. xii+ 124 pp. $3.00. 


The Encyclopédie was the first great encyclopedia, but it was 
unlike its successors. Its editor was convinced that it must have 
a point of view, and consistently express ‘‘l’esprit philosophique,’’ 
that ‘spirit of critical, naturalistic inquiry which, the Encyclopédie 
predicted, would change the culture of Europe. Diderot’s editing 
was a tireless effort to lift the articles in the Encyclopédie above 
the level of innocuous summaries of information, and to convert 
them into instruments for exposing intellectual fraud and exhibit- 
ing the inherent virtue of free inquiry. 

This excellent monograph tells the story of an attempt to censor © 
the Encyclopédie. It has long been known that Diderot was not 
only bedeviled by the official censorship of the Old Regime, but 
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had to put up with the unofficial and surreptitious censorship of 
his publisher, Le Breton. After discovering what Le Breton had 
been doing, Diderot wrote him a furious letter. He accused Le 
Breton of having ‘‘massacred’’ the work, or having had ‘‘a brute 
beast massacre’’ it, and he despairingly declared that the Encyclo- 
pédie had been reduced to a ‘‘hodge-podge of insipid clippings.”’ 

The exact nature and extent of Le Breton’s depredations, how- 
ever, has not been known. In this study Messrs. Gordon and 
Torrey announce their discovery—Le Breton’s own file of corrected 
page proofs, bearing Diderot’s final instructions and barbed warn- 
ings to the printer not to tamper with his text, and Le Breton’s 
subsequent deletions and modifications. Messrs. Gordon and Tor- 
rey have reprinted the original texts of the affected passages, to- 
gether with the censor’s changes, and have provided an historical 
account and textual analysis to show the significance of their dis- 
covery. 

Diderot’s marginal notes on the page proofs tell a story in 
themselves. In his article ‘‘Menace,’’ for example, under cover of 
giving an illustration for his definition of the term, Diderot indi- 
_ rectly but plainly attacked Joly de Fleury, commissioner of police. 

In the margin Diderot wrote: ‘‘Je prie tres instamme[nt] qu’on 
ne s’avise pas de toucher 4 cette article... je suis bien 4 
plaind[re] s’il ne m’est pas perm[is] de me venger d’un faquin 
lorsque l’occasion s’en present[e]. Je ne veux pas ici de correc- 
teur, et jen’en ai . . . que faire soufrir. Je ne suis pas en etat de 
mener ma besogne. [Il] faut que je la laisse.’’ Next to his ar- 
ticle ‘‘Socrate,’’ Diderot wrote: ‘‘J’ai revu quand la serpe Ostro- 
gothe eut massacré les articles. Vous tirerez et foutrez par la 
fenétre, si vous faites bien.”’ 

The restored passages contain much that is of literary and 
philosophic value, including an especially spirited and perceptive 
appreciation of Pierre Bayle by Diderot. They also show that 
Diderot, understandably enough, overestimated the extent of Le 
Breton’s changes. In general, the documents highlight once more 
Diderot’s intention to make the Encyclopédie a philosophic diction- 
ary, a way of throwing light into the dark corners of Church and 
State. And they reveal that a censorship that confined itself to 
toning down, or eliminating, ‘‘objectionable’’ passages could not 
succeed in suppressing what was most subversive about the En- 
cyclopédie—the ‘‘philosophic spirit’’ that animated it throughout. 

This study will be stimulating not only to eighteenth-century 
scholars, but to others who are interested in the history and drama 
of freedom of thought. Professor Torrey, who, according to his 
co-author, has ‘‘contributed virtually its entire historic and criti- 
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cal substance,’’ has employed both his impressive erudition and 
his critical insights to fill out and illuminate the story. The result 
is a scholarly study in the spirit of its subject, a reflective consid- 
eration of the practical problems of ‘‘the philosophic spirit’’ which 
deepens our understanding of the intellectual revolution repre- 
sented and fostered by the Encyclopédie. 


CHARLES FRANKEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at. the University 


of California at Los Angeles, December 29, 30, and 31, 1947. The 
program is as follows: 


Monpay, DECEMBER 29 


9:30 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Conference on the 
Teaching of Philosophy. 
Panel Discussion: The Teaching of Logic. Speakers: Orvil 
Myers, Abraham Kaplan, Alburey Castell. 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of the Pacific Division. 
Dualistic Traditions in American Economy ....E. E. Ericksen 
Toward a Collective Method ............. Waldemer P. Read 
Philosophy and God 


Barak aed es amine} aera E. O. Sisson 

7:30 P.M. : 
On Regarding the Philosophers: Kant’s Protestant Reformation. 
Wilbur Long 


The Problem of Pluralism in Contemporary Naturalism. 
Harry Ruja and Monroe E. Shapiro 


On Supposing and Presupposing .......... Donald S. Mackay 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 

9:00 a.m. 
Poetry, Cognition, and Verification ......... James L. Jarrett 
I io bn otk oe So eee naedwawee on eens A. I. Melden 
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